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REVIEWS 



THE SECOND VOLUME OF PIERSON'S 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 1 

The death of the author since the translation was begun 
gives special significance to the publication of the second 
volume of the English version of Dr. N. G. Pierson's Leer- 
boek der Staathuishoudkunde, just ten years after the first. 
Tho not exactly a posthumous work, since the Dutch original 
appeared in 1902, when the author was still at the height of 
his powers, it has yet the finality of a last utterance. In it 
are presented the matured views of one of Holland's best 
known economists and financiers on such important questions 
as socialism, population, protectionism, land nationalization 
and taxation. But the book is much more than the record 
of the opinions of a thoughtful and well-informed Dutchman. 
Pierson possessed a rare combination of wide knowledge and 
experience, philosophic insight, and common sense, which 
renders his handling of familiar economic problems peren- 
nially interesting and important. 

According to the general plan of the work, this second vol- 
ume treats of Production and the Revenues of the State, 
volume one having discussed at length Value in Exchange 
and Money. Considering that in handling monetary ques- 
tions the author had the advantage of his experience first 
as director and later as president of the Bank of the Nether- 
lands, the second volume compares very well with the first. 
In it, as in the first volume, the method employed is to take 
up concrete problems in turn and make them the vehicle for 

1 Principles of Economics, Volume II. Translated from the Dutch by A. A. 
Wotzel. Pp. xxx, 604. London, Macmillan & Co., 1912. 
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introducing the reader to the leading principles of economics. 
For Pierson is by no means an eclectic. Altho he accepts 
the marginal utility explanation of value, the discount ex- 
planation of interest and other recent innovations in economic 
theory, he yet clings tenaciously to the leading tenets of the 
classical system and shows great skill in building these new 
elements into the old structure. His work is thus com- 
parable with that of the more conservative English and 
American economists, but second to none in its use of shrewd 
observation and apt illustration to transform abstract 
economic principles into the semblance of living truths. 

His justification for his treatment of Production at the 
end of his treatise (for as he himself states the section deal- 
ing with the Revenues of the State is more like an appendix 
or supplement than an organic part of the book) is suggestive. 
He insists that Production can be dealt with only after the 
laws of value and distribution have been mastered, and since 
he thinks that " there is no such thing as a theory of con- 
sumption, in the sense of a branch of the science of econom- 
ics," it follows that the problems of Production must be 
taken up last. In practice his treatment is not so different 
from that of writers who take up Production first, since 
much of the descriptive matter which they bring in under 
this head, Pierson is constrained to present in connection 
with his discussion of Value in Exchange. On the other hand, 
such problems as individualism v. socialism, population, pro- 
tectionism and land tenure, which he treats as problems of 
Production, are usually treated by other writers independently 
of any of the main parts into which the subject is conven- 
tionally divided. The conclusion seems warranted that 
convenience was after all more important than logic in 
determining Pierson's arrangement of his material and that 
his plan is justified by its results. 

The main purpose of his first two chapters on Production 
is to emphasize the vital connection between efficient pro- 
duction and general welfare and to combat both the over- 
drawn criticisms and the exaggerated claims of socialists, 
whose light-hearted disregard of the role which self-interest 
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has played and still plays in economic progress seems to 
him typical of a general failure on their part to appraise 
economic values correctly. Altho his opposition to social- 
ism is uncompromising, he yet presents their case with fair- 
ness and argues the issues which they raise with less heat 
than economists are apt to display when dealing with the 
same topic. 

More interesting and suggestive is the third chapter, treat- 
ing of Population and Production. In it is presented as 
able a restatement of the Malthusian theory of population 
and the grounds on which it rests as is to be found in con- 
temporary economic literature. P. Leroy-Beaulieu's con- 
tention that with the increase of wealth and civilization the 
growth of population slackens automatically is examined 
and found to be without adequate statistical support. His 
own view is that over-population is still a menace and that 
no convincing reasons have yet been advanced for condemn- 
ing the program of artificial restriction of the birth-rate 
which has been advocated by Neo-malthusians. His frank 
discussion of the population question in the light of the 
latest scientific and medical knowledge is in refreshing con- 
trast to the reserved, not to say prudish, consideration which 
it still receives in so many economic treatises. 

At no point does Pierson show his loyalty to the classical 
system more strikingly than in his advocacy of free trade, 
in the chapter on Production and Protectionism. He dis- 
plays full acquaintance with the most recent literature in 
defence of protection, but regards the reasons urged in sup- 
port of this policy as quite inadequate. As a means to 
explaining the theoretical grounds in favor of free trade, he 
makes ingenious use of the concept of " labor price." This 
enables him to show the inevitable losses due to high import 
duties, export bounties and other protective devices. He is 
not even willing to concede any merit to " protection of the 
national flag," or restrictive measures on foreign shipping 
designed to promote a country's own carrying trade, which 
he believes also serve only to divert labor and capital from 
other industries in which they can be more profitably em- 
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ployed. Notwithstanding his strong conviction in favor of 
free trade, Pierson here as elsewhere argues the case with 
admirable fairness. The impression created is thus less 
that of a dogmatic theorist than of a broad-minded states- 
man urging tariff reform proposals upon a doubting legis- 
lature. 

Quite as pertinent to current issues in the United States 
is his discussion of systems of land tenure, in the fifth and 
last of the chapters on Production. He prefaces his con- 
sideration of proposals like the Single Tax, by reviewing care- 
fully the history of systems of land tenure in the leading 
European countries. This historical survey serves, among 
other things, to bring out the extent to which investments 
in improving land in the older countries have become merged 
with the land itself and the impossibility of now distinguish- 
ing the two for purposes of taxation. His general conclusion 
is that the nationalization of land would cause more loss to 
production than could possibly be offset by greater justice 
in distribution and that " of all forms of nationalization 
[the Single Tax] would certainly be the most unwise." At 
the same time he dissents strongly from the view advo- 
cated by Leroy-Beaulieu and others that the best policy for 
a country with a large national domain is to dispose of it 
through outright sale to private owners. With a character- 
istic combination of Dutch thrift and far-sighted statesman- 
ship he advocates as preferable a policy of long leases, 
seventy-five years or more, and he is able to give striking 
evidence of the practicability of this policy by reciting what 
Holland has accomplished in Java. His criticism of the 
contrary policy, as pursued by the United States, is perhaps 
unduly severe as regards the past, but merits thoughtful 
consideration as a guide to future action. 

The characteristics that have been brought out in this 
review of the author's treatment of Production would only 
be further emphasized were I to attempt to deal with equal 
fulness with his discussion of the Revenues of the State. 
Tho couched also in general terms, this part of the book 
shows more clearly than any other that it was written pri- 
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marily for Dutch readers. The tax system discussed is 
the system of Holland and the reforms advocated are those 
adapted to the needs of that country. This does not result 
in a treatment that is lacking in interest for English and 
American readers, since many of the problems of taxation 
are common to all countries. It makes more difficult, how- 
ever, a summary statement of the author's conclusions that 
would be entirely fair to his position. In general it may 
be said that he favors income, property and other direct 
taxes more than indirect taxes, that he makes prominent the 
distinction between taxes that need not be apportioned 
according to faculty, like land taxes, and those that should 
be so apportioned, like income taxes, and that he is more 
reconciled to permanent public debts than are most Ameri- 
can writers on finance. 

As this review has suggested, the great merits of Pierson's 
treatise are not the originality or profundity of his ideas 
but his interesting and convincing way of defending them. 
Tho enjoying wide practical experience both as financier 
and as finance minister, he distrusted the reasoning of the 
practical man and looked to economics for guidance with 
reference to the great problems which interested him. 
Possessing common sense, varied knowledge, and an unusual 
gift for interesting exposition and illustration, he has written 
a treatise which deservedly holds a high place in the world 
literature of economics. To trained economists it is useful 
chiefly as a record of the opinions of a singularly able and 
broad-minded colleague. To the immature student and the 
general reader it commends itself because of its clear under- 
standing of the errors and fallacies common in the market 
place and its forcible refutation of such errors and advocacy 
of sounder ways of thinking. 

Mr. Wotzel has performed his work as translator so ably 
that there can be only words of praise for his part in the 
task. 

Henry R. Seager. 

Columbia University. 



